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ABSTRACT 

Presented as a paper at the 1974 Conference on 
Non-Formal Educa^tion held at the Michigan State University, this 
bulletin contains selective digests of not readily available, 
unpublished and published documents, research reports, saanaries, 
descriptive articles, conference reports, international surveys, and 
observer or participant reports on the use of communication media and 
technology in nonformal educational projects around the world. 
Specific instances are cited, with emphasis on projects in the less 
developed areas, which might serve as tentative guidelines for future 
development. The first section discusses the need for a nonformal 
approach to education and how this might be combined with other 
formal and informal learning opportunities. The second section deals 
vith the types of media and technology currently in use including TV, 
radio, traditional folk media, games and simulation techniques, audio 
cassettes, programed instruction, and multimedia approach. (SK) 
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OVERVIEW 



This pul)htuif ion vviis ih»v#'lnpHl jiriKinally as a paper fur 
pr«<enfalion a| the Mi«:hiHan Staff Univfrnity C^jnlWencr on Nun- 
Furmai Hducation held in East Lansing. Michinan, April 24-2b, 
1974. Cdmmpnu; observatiims and information rRceivmi from in- 
divtduais tit the (^onferen<:e» as well as from others who subse- 
quently read the paper» have lead to this revised version. 

This Bulletin contains selertive digest^' of not readily avHilahle 
published and unpublisheci documents, research reports, sum- 
maries, (fescriptive articles, conference reports, international 
surveys and observer or participant reports tui the use of com- 
munication media and technology in ncm-formal educational pro- 
jects arcTund the world. Specific instances are cited in. which 
media and te<:hnoiogy are being used in these pr(»jects, along with 
backgnmnd information on each of these efforts with particular 
emphasis being given to projects in the less-developed regions of 
thr world r 

The purpose ftf this publication is \n review the role c:om- 
municatton media and te<:hnology have played in the area of ncm- 
formal educ:ati(m« to bring interesting projects and approaches to 
the attention of others wotking in this area, tnd to identify les- 
sons learned from thfir use which might serve as tentative 
guidelines for future develfipment. 

In the first section of the publication emphii.. has been placed 
on th^. need for a non^formal approach to education and the im- 
plications such an approach hcdds for inter'- ^onal develojgowml 
programs seeking to circumvent the lack of formal stlfiocding 
which often binds individuals into lives of poverty. And while 
emphasizing non-formal approaches to education, broadly defined, 
serious ccmsideratirm also is given to the need for combining and 
integrating learning opportunities in generals—be they n(m-formal. 
formal or informal in approach, 

A definiti<m of terms for each of these approaches has been 
provided m the second section, followed by a review of the 
different types of media and technology which have been used or 
currently are m use in ntm^formid program's. The technology 
revieweii inc:lude television, radio, traditional iolk media, games 
and simulation technicjues, audio cassettes, programmed instruc- 
tum and multi-media approaches. 



* This H'View has hfen arranuecf Hccording to specific media in 
urtttT io hMhh«hi a partir.ular set of approaches to non-formal 
education vvhu fi by anti lai«e have received limited consideration 
in the current writings and efforts focusing on the development of 
non-f(jrmai educati^m programs. The organization of the review in 
this manner in no way sii^Mests that technology, in and of itself, 
is l>eih« aiKanc.ed as a panacea for the solution to educational 
developrnt-nf prcjlilems. 

Quite the contrary, the experiences herc'in reviewed indicate 
that any prujji;am which starts with a medium or technology that 
some<me is anxious to use, rather than with a problem to be 
»olVe<{. is doomed to limited success at best. Media and 
lechnoloMV may wt'll havp a role to play when considering 
allnrnative programs hut they should not be the overriding 
concern. Rather than advocating the use of technology for its own 
sake. th«' specific instances of media are cited tb call attention to 
the prnfjiem-identificaticm process which must precede their use. 

Some sixty countries are cited as having had relevant ex- 
penen<:es with the use of the media and technology to provide 
varying types trl learning opp<M-tunilies and information to their 
people. Some of fhHst- efforts have been successful in terms of 
fulfilhng stateii objectives; others have not. Each provides, 
however, valuable insights info the process of planning for the 
use (d meiiia and fcchnobjgy in ntm-formal education. 

There uncloubtedly are a good many examples of the use ot 
metlia and technobixy in ncm-formal education programs which 
have ntif r>»'{'n included in this overview. The limited number of 
published documents on the subject make it necessary to rely 
heavily <m vv«irti-of-mouth or observer reports (m projects, and 
many good projects did not reach our aftHntion at all. 

The projects and experiences reviewed, therefore, are illus- 
Irafive rather than definitive. For this reason the paper in some 
instances >jctually outlines mow. of what still needs to be learned 
^jiiioiit fhj- use of media and technology for non-formal education 
than what has been learned. Nj>netheless. a number of intriguing 
approaches are presented which have been used in many settings 
around the w(»rlil to help provide specific kinds of educational ex- 
periences to varying types of individuals. 

'i hc tentative guidi'lines provicieii in the ccmcluding section of the 
publicalicm ar»' pre.sentcd as a point t»f reference for the reader. 
Any evidence either lending supp(jrt to these guidelines, refuting 
them, or restating and clarifying the substance of this pap*!r 
wouhi be apprej.iatpd i»y the writer and the Information Center 
on Instructional Technology. 
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I. INTRODL^CTION: WHY NON-FORMAL EDUCATION? 



Kduc.iiticm.ii pi.inniTs around the* "Svurhi an* wetl nwan* thiit 
ifarnin^ iluvs nnf t,ike phnt* iirUv in fhi' cnnfnu's ai ci chissrcMim. 
It (ilsn is ssvW ufKjffsfndil fhiit j« cnunfry'H Inrm.il sr.hnolinx 
systi»m nf priniisrv, stMumdarv lUuf lu>4hi»r r(lui:aficin can imly 
partially seMVjr.f \hv \aryiim nenis tur human rt^suuii.fh 
dt'Vf'lopnu^nt. 

The d<*vt'l(jpnu'nt of human n^sourcrs invnlvt»s Homefhinj^ that in 
far mort» hasi( than ( nnsi'niiunal, .li;adt'!nii; anil sc:if'nttfi«: 
fxKly (if knuvvlt'(i«t' and U'chnicuil suhjfcf matter taught in .s<:hools. 
Thiii "somiMhinH iH'ynnii' has been iles^.ribed by some as im- 
proving the "quality of lile/' Presidejit Nyerere of Tanzania in 
2907 i:alle4j it an Vdutiation for self-reliance," which implies a 
fifinjplete reappraisal id the purposes of the school nnd attempts 
to make eduf iftton become part of the on«i)inH develcjpment u{ a 
community. . 

Inciucied m thi^ \ ievv of edu(. afion are a variety of human 
te.irninji needs* such .ts' the acquihititm of occupational and 
household skills, the a.ssimilaticm and successful utiH2ati(m of in- 
formati<m on nutrition, sanitatitjn, maternal child health care, 
t.imily planofn>4. sujall farm management, housinji improvement, 
the cultivation of vej^etables and fruits on family plots of land, 
am} basic everyday runsumer ecnnfjmirs. It also includes the 
formation of new attitudes, values and aspirations and the build- 
ins «tn informed, active citizenry where each member is - 
concerned with his own imiividual well bein^^ that of his 
neighbors and of his environment. This view of educaticm and 
learning is focused on human beings; its intention is to help an 
indivitiua! find ways of articulatins his needs and those of his 
community, m<d)ilizinM resources in meet these needs, and taking 
command of his own destiny for self-realization. It is a type of 
learninji that is not imposed by outsitie forces, but is sought and 
developed liy the learners themselves. 

This type of education is distin^^uished best by the role it 
plays, and not by its structure. Namely, it serves both young 
people and adults, literates and illiterates: it is closely related to 
local needs, and it is neither time-hound nor place-bound. That 
is, it need not take place in school buildings, nor follow a 
natitmal <.urru:ula. nm require specified, rigid lengths of time to 
complete nor have as its purpose the earning of a degree or title. 
Rather, it is lifelong, ft is education in' a broad sense, regardless 
of where, when, or how the learning occurs. 
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M«»i»< ifnpnrl.tufly, this fvpt' t»f education stresses thi? 
devclofMiu'iil lit l»'.i»nin« nppt»rfunili»!s oi all types for the masses 
<it peopU- in Ihf ir-iditinnal ami intermediate wtirk setJtirs, iHther 
than the lopsided emphaslH <m hij^h-level mnnpuwer devMopment 
fur ttie imluNtrtali/.e<l se«:tar. ft relates Ui fl new set of 
deveUipnif-nt imperativt-s v\hu;h Harbison.' Miller^ an(j others 
i:<mc.ern»ul wilh the quality til li(e in develnpinH «"«»untries rufer to 
as part nt tht- "dethroning of C.NP" as the 8(de and all-en- 
iumpassinji mj'asuie of national development. 

This new notion of dev»'hjpnjent rer.o«ni7.es that human welfare 
IS not necfssarily enhani:ed simply by increased cash flows to a 
rountry or Hrt-aU'i sut.cesii of a country in the international 
markffplai f. Its aitii is !o ctrate possibilities for people to live in 
mon- safisiVinM j-nvironmrnts whatever their ways of life. 

Thf aiidi«'n<!«' to he serveii by this type of learninR opportunity 
m this <l«'velof»n»'n! point of view i^ the majority of the worlds 
p<ipulation \\hu:h either lives a marginal rural existence in a 
vicious « VI If of awiicultural work of low productivity or which 
ban'ly siiiaivcs m rare" ---rd shanties' on the frinses of a larRe, 
(ro\\<i»'»l mhan inefr M<:Anany.' in a recent review of 

radio s rnlc in rural . lopmenf. <<ptly describes the situation: 

"1 Ii.-s»- jM M[)|,' sottfi ti'itii pitiM niiiiituin .intj hcaltfi. lack of (basic) 
...lu. ..ti..n, .uhi luisliilUf i"| ,! p.issiMly iinif f.ii.iiism... lomaki- their hf*- 
m.iir l.f.o.il.lr. \Uis\ f>in.Tniiifnls v\aiit...lhis to change and lor these 
niiili.ins 1,1 |!.-,.|)!f t.t in'. iifrni/«'.' iHTome inori? pniduclive, eat belter. 
<4. t .1 ii.isK t'(iuc .iltiin, piodiif*' f«'Wfr chilclnrn, have ht'tler health. Some 
y..%. !iiint iits In this lit.inv ol K'lf'f^ wishfs that pi-ople should hIso 
p.oti. ip.ii.- Ill tiM ir Mun (j.'Vflopment. have control over »h''ir lives. 
/ manit.ioi .i s«-nM- of fhi'if own i ultmai iih-ntity. and stUl sharp in ihi- 
nth. i l.cm lils n| nt.Mlfrii htf But trsv jif any) cmmlnrN si-em to know 
hiiw ill! lliis IS tu in- (Intif 

(a-rfainly the formal scho(»l system should be part of the 
snliiticm for alleviatinj^ these conditions, but the task s much 
iaryer and requires much more than a single Ministry of 
Kdu<;aticm f ratiitionally has been called upon to do wUhin the 
iionfines of the school, it requires inter-ministerial, inter-agency 
cnopt-ratibn in health, asriculture. 'nutrition and education with 
inlewrated programs and projects which are directly linked to the 
milieu and lifestyle of the people most in need of opportunities. 
Thus, it requires that particular attention be Riven to the 
interrelationship between the formal, non-forma^ and informal 
syslnms for transmiltinH knowledge in a society. Each system 
offers a partial solution to the problem, and in combination may 
represent the integrated approach needed for a more en- 
compassing solution. 



A* Definitioil of Terms; What Is the Differenre Between Finmul, 

Xcn-Fonurl and {iiff^rrnu/ Education? 

As hert-in dejjinwi, fnrmal vducatton n^fern tci "\hv hterarchically 
strtK:tar»*ti, rhromihiKirHUy graded >{!iu:«iti(mal Hystrm.' running 
f4^iiy>V|{^rit^^^ school through thf university ami imludin^, in ad- 
^iHtioTt Ktft .'general c^cademic: studii^s, a vaniMy nf sp«M;iaU/fd 
jprf*34t^niin^j^ f<jr full-timt* technical iind pnifes- 

^ , I 

fnf(jrnujl edu£;afi<ln rpfers to "the truly Uieitiny process whereby 
every individual ac:(;|uires attitudes, values, skills and kn iwledKe 
from daily experiei^ and the educative influences and resources 
in his or her environineni — f rom family and neij^hbors, from work 
and play, from the m^i^ketpUce. the library and the mass media,"'' 
The label "informar coihes from the fact that this type of learn- 
ing process, as a rule, is relatively unon^ani/.ed and unsystematic. 
Nonetheless, it accounts ior a very large amount of the practical 
learning that ar>y individual acquires in a lifetime. 

Thmuuh iniurniiifc^auriiriun. im t-xitmptr. a child a( quires a substan- 
f iiti V <t( (itniiary <tl f^^iinf \)v\ttrf ^tnw)* fn sf hodl, .1 tlfUi^httT li*ftrns child 
f «tn* 4iml { iiuktn^ t^i^^y [ii*\\nn^ *mc{ (ihsiTA in^^ hvr mnt hrr. a son pjrksup 
n< i.uptitioniil skills frnrn his f.ithiT *ind <.htl<fn*n <md iidolrscrnis irnrn 
tnm tht'ir pt^T?*.** 

Learning in this way often is accomplished through "learning- 
by-duing, being instructed or inspired, by others to perfonn 
specific tasks, through association with peers and felhiw workers, 
or simply by participating in a working environment or in the af- 
fairs of community life." 

San-Formal tiducatton, as defined by ( Irandstai j." (>oi)mbs.^ 
Schramm J<» Bowers'^ and others is any organized activity, outside 
the established framework of the formal school and university 
system, which aims to communicate specific ideas, knowledge, 
skills, attitudes and practice in respcmse to a predetermined 
neeci.. 

^ ■ 

Non-formai educatioR focuses on the improvement of social and 
personal living* and occupatitmal capabilities. It is important 
because of the immediate and practical utility of the learning it 
produces. It encompasses the full range of learning activities 
earlier identified in the intn>duction of this paper, and it is of 
value only to 'ht degree it can help an individual - young or old, 
male or femal ^ make practical changes in himself, his daily life 
and his environment in accord with his own goals and wUhes. 



Nun tnnn.tl rciuf .itutn is maw ohenft»d loward heipwK an in- 
ihvulu.il siilvf pp»liicnts fh.in Ici «ibscirb a p«H-tU:ulHr curriculum 
(ontfiit. It IS strdHKly nlftUiiifcl with Hpetiific lcM:Hny felt npedn. 
liH.al « ullurr antl Iih:.i1 vviiys of cxprrssidn. Instruction is carried 
ttuf \i\ nin\)^\M\im uifh tn.iny kinds of teachers, e.g.. workers, 
he.ilth eduiiitois, 'community development tiHsistants. or 
.iHruultur.il supervistirs who iihiy use a ran«e of communication 
ntnihi. vxhuh have indudeil {xj^lers, j4ame*J, puppets, flashcards. 
< haru. displays. r\hil)its. cumic hooks, newspapers, books, audio 
tapes, videc ffip«'N. sli(h»s. film, filmstrips. radio and teievision. 

\nn tnnn.ii edin .ition can take plac:e on the job, with families 
nt a hiMTif*. m discussion ji^ruups un«h»r a tree, in i:ommunity 
«<;nl«Ms. < luiit.ljes. temples or <.iniM s. It need not necessarily be 
linkec! Iff fh" f<»rmai schotd systen, but may lie under the aus- 
piirs n! .1 wide ran^e of ^overnmenial and non-governmental. 
pi!\.i!f .01(1 pid)iic: ,iHi»n(:ies.^ 

(Juif*- Muiplv defined, then, non-formal echication is "an attempt 
tn Ifiiiv ^\u' ontttm that persims lacking ftirmai schooling must 
liiirvi-r i)t smfeuied In ,in existenci* of poverty, misery and 

Sipiwioi." 

B. The Buiidins of Learning Systems 

Cruriii! In the understanding of these concepts - formal, non- 
tnrmai .md tnfnrmal - is the idea of "learning systems." In each 
type of iiMrninj4 environment are to be found mutually reinforcing 
and cnmplenu nl.iry elements whi<;h integrate to form a country's 
*tntal ecio( ati,:nal system. In the effort t^ improve services to 
benelif bnth rurHl imd urbnn poor peoph?| planned collaborati^m 
cOn(»n« \hr Vcinnus #ujo< .Jli<m. health. aHricqltural and labor agen- 
cies an<l nunisfiies is needed, and a way must be found which 
mintmt/es Uiir^^^iutViitii. <d>stacles for interdisciplinary 
i iMipff iitifin. / 

As re< entlv V(M( ed fiy H.irbison.'^ any «ood assessment of a 
cuiintry s fe,irnm^ systems includes the examination of all 
available at potential learning services in combination, be they 
fnrnial. nondorntal or informal. 

The ^iuil is n<it to lnrej»{n completely the formal school system 
but to ex.imine those functicms it has been called upon to perform 
in the past to determine which those functions can today most 
practically and effectively be developed in other settings or be 
maintained and strengthened in the present sy*.tem. It involves a 
realiof.ation ot educaticmal functions. 
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Kiu.h M'tttHH hf4s strHfe^H funittims to \wrUmw anci «»ni' 
pHriiculiii sl*tl{^^ shutiifi nut t*\{)t'i:ttMi fn prrinrnt all functtuiiH. 
Karh K<*ttin« nhoul<l Ur i\v\vU\\wil with th<* mont .ippropruift* mix 
nt servK :t»s .md proj^r.ims. which .in* <lit<»c:t}y linKfcf tc* tht* civi»rall 

Whil** Ih** tni:u*i ot this paptM \h jm n<in-t<irmfil (Hluciition 
proMraniH dmi ihfir use ut tnt*iliH itnii ftM hnuii>^y, this shouUi not 
he the (iniy ptv(K:i:up<ttiun ni thcist* v\iHhinM U» fttpct i.hnn^ct in tht* 
ViiHt pockf'ts of rural anci urban pciVfrty artiumi the world. 
Inj»tiMii. Kt*rious f^onsidrrafion shouhi hf* ^sven to the s^trenxthen- 
ing Aftd cit'Vf'ltipmfnf fd iearnin^ systemH jn neneral, comhininK 
and irit**KratinM formal, non-forma! anil informal approachfs. 

By fionrpnlriif iPM fii^t. however, on lh«* It^arning oppc^rtunities 
providHil liy tht? non-formal setting, we f:an bejjin tt» define more 
fiKarpiy the essentia! functicms and comparative HiivantHKesi of the 
format s( hool stru'ifure. and thus pave the way for reallocation of 
func;tions antf mteMnited Irarninx systi-ms. 

C. Why Vm Media and Technology? 

For many years suiw. fituiple havr hvmx firuphesyin^ thai com- 
muncalton, terhnolo^y, <md media w.mld shortly transform the 
5ji:ho(ds. Yet. ai'uund the. world, si ho.jls have withstood with little 
difficulty the determined efforts <d introducing chanj^e throuj^h 
media and educaticmal t'H.hnoloj^y. Thut^, thert^ are ^cmd reasons 
for continuing to hi ^optical about rhe use of communiaition 
media and edurationui technology in the formal school system; 
hut in the area of nwn«formal education, as this paper will in- 
dic:ate, fhe^re is much more reason \o \u* hopeful about the role 
media and technology can play. 

Because of its flexibility, non-formal educatiiin has considerable 
potential for innovation in the learning process, and particularly 
so when it comes to the use of communication media and 
educaticmal te<:hnoto^y. Taken as a whole, non-formal educati(m 
has an enormous capa<:ity to use an infinite variety of .media. 

!n a i)n^ad look at communication media, Peter Goldmark in the 
Netv Hural S(H:tvAy^'' has cautioned that whatever one may feel 
about the suitability of communication media and technoiogy to 
hrin^ about social <:hange, it seems clear that they have 
demonstrated their usefulness in natiimal development. What is 
more, nations are becominjj more aware that development re- 
quires popular participation, which the media can stimulate. The 
pressure of time« populations with obstacles of geographv, 
sh<jrta«e of trained people and limited ecomimic resources all re- 
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i\uite hnUUT s(nit»'Ki«!s than those which rely primarily on Ihf 
torrtuil srhcMji strimtirf .ind traditionrti in»tru«:tionHl approaches. 

The question sh(julil no longer be «>ne of whether le«;hn«»lo«y 
,incl metiia (iff useful to non-f«»rmal education, or for that matter, 
to learnmH systems, in general, but rather hn<V io u.se th*"n effec- 
lively at n reasonable ct»»t. We can examme various com- 
muntcHtion media. ran^inM from intii«enous folk media such as 
puppets and Hon«s; simple, low-cost technologies inyolvinR the 
printed word, posters, the use of SHmes. audio i;as.sfitt*!S. films, 
filmstrips. slides: videotapinR: radnj; to the biRxer techcoloRies of 
television and satellites. 

As (rienlly reported by Schramm m Ih^ Mrdm f.ittfi' -AJk'ilio."' 
evidence on the use of media both in and outside of the formal 
school system indicates that people can learn from any medium, 
and variations in learnipR are as likely to be dependent on how a 
medium is used as on which medium is used. Indeed, students 
usually learn as much from a communication medium used for 
instruct mn as from classroom teaching. What is more, there is oo 
general learninj^ superiority for high-cost media, such as 
television and p»mputers, £jver low-cost media, such as radi(». 
films and audio cassettes. And there is-fto subject matter or 
content areif which coniniunicotKm nuuUa used as erfucntionol 
f<'rhno/o«v cannot effectively teach. 

The term educational technology, as herein used, reflects more 
recent thinking <m the use of communication media as part of a 
systems approach to the teachins/learnins process and a more 
scientific and methodological approach to the solution of 
etiucational problems. When referring to educational technolojiy, 
therefore, the discussion will not be limited to "hardware" and 
specific c(»mmunication media, but will also look at the process of 
oommunicalitm and how various media work most effectively to 
accomplish predetermined educational objectives. 

Thus tlefined. educational technology includes not only the 
various communication media, ranging from chalk and 
blackboards to printed materials, film projectors, radio and 
television equipment, computers and satellites, but also the 
methods tor organizing and utilizing these^ media as elements of 
an integrated teachmg. learning system. This definition of 
technology also includes the frequently neglected techniques for 
creating appropriate content to be used with the media. Only by 
viewing communication media within this expanded concept of 
educational technology, and in the context of specific inslances in 
which media will be used, does it become possible to make sound 
iiectsions on which media to use, if any. 



It A SELECTED REVIEW OF TECHNOLOGY IN NON-FOkMAL 
EDUCATION 



Wht^n (im* l(M<ks nt thv <trea non-iuisnal tuiiu;<itfnn cHk! \hv usv 
fif cuitiununniHtion mi'did and t(M;hnni();4y. erne in huikin^ at an an^a 
where much has taken place {m\ on which r(?la!svf»ly iittle has 
t>een published. 

Reseat'ch is siparse in this area. Nut eveiythin^ has been tebleii 
the way it shuuhl ht!/ (^{jst-eff^ctiveness studies are fev\\ which is 
regrettable because the variety of the media used in non-forma! 
etluj ation permits ample pi^ssibilities for media ^;omparison. Hard 
evident:e fr«»m the field is in short supply. It has been reported 
that less than one per cent oi cdl the published documents un 
niin-ft^raial eiiucation -art* accompanied by hard data.^' This may 
be attributable to the fact that non-formal education has been 
nuire of stmiethirtjj to be dofu* than to be stoditrti; also, it is too 
recent a prif^rity subject to tiave attracted large amounts of 
researc:h m(m*»y from a)4entr2es concerned with eccmomic and 
social ({e\ elopment. 

Most of the einphiisis in media, rest-anih has been placed fin the 
nu>re costly and ^lamorcais^unediii such as televisi<m. 

As an^example* there is the Kl Salvador PIducati(;nal Reform 
program, which unmi television as 'a catalyst (ut chanj^e in grades 
7-9 and whs the subject of an extensive evaluation undertaken by 
the Institute for Communication Research at Stanford 
University. I'here also is the Comstock and Maccoby studies on 
{Colombia's use of television for primary education in which the 
nnifetl Sfcifes Peace C<jrps ccillaborated.**' Anti more recently, 
there is the Mayo. Mc:Anany and Klees research tm Mexico's 
"trlestM iind.iria/' a seven-yearMd«l project usin^ t<?Ievfsion to 
provide secimdary sc;hool to students (grades 7-9) who, because 
of their distance from regular school and various other socio- 
economic factors* would normally not be able to continue their 
education beyond primary level.-'" 

"Radio Sutatenza' in Colombia, on the other hand* which is 
often cMkiil as one of the largest aiul be;jt known of the rural non- 
formal education projects, has hud almost no quantitative 
research in it5 25 year history. The same situation holds true for 
the ratftt) "animateur" projects in French-speaking Africa which 
have been so important but have lacked research components.-*^ 

This paper, therefore, indicates more about what still needs to, 
be learned regarding communication media and technology in 



n»M -formal miiuirfticin than about what has been learned. 
Ni»neth»«ii!.ss. t»'i»f.iliv»' KuUlflines do emerge, particularly from the 
rwsi'arr.h tin lii'vclopmtnt cdmpaijjns in the areas of health. 
H«ri«:ulture .md fajnily plannin«. as well as from the use of media 
in formal e«hic:,itjon pro|«'< fs. 

A. Where and How Media and Technology Have Been Used 

Non-{c(rm.il education in<:(»rpurn!in« varied types of ^c.om- 
municatiun media f(»r instruction has been soing on since the 
early 19:«»'s in many nati«)ns. particularly in programs concerned 
with ailull literals and in various information campaigns.- 

Th«' iininlrit's whrre communication media have been used for 
I'ducation n-ad almcjsl like the roster <»f the United Nations: for 
example. Al^eri.!. Argentina. Australi :. BrazU. Canada, Chile. 
f:.»l»imhi.i. Cuba. Dahomey. Kl Salvador. Ethiopia. Ghana, Great 
Britain, ( hiaienjaia. Honduras. India. Israel. Italy, the Ivory 
Coast. I.im.nra. japan, Kenya. Kori-a. Malawi. Mexico, New 
Zealand \ig«'r, Nigeria. Peru, the Philippines. Senegal. 
Singapore. T.nwaM, Tanzania, Thciiland. Tn^, Turkey, Upper 

In my? Schramm. 'Coombs. Kiihnprt and l-yle in Thv Ni*w 
Mrdui Mrnw; tn Kducutumul Plannvrs listed nine devehipins 
lountru's that were iismM fcleviiiuin nnd five that were usinfj 
radiu lor various edurafion activities. In addition to the United 
States, ihvsi' (.onntrit's mc:iude<i: 

1. Amrnai Sununi. ilsin^ KTV lor the upHradins »f instruction: 

2 with its radifj clubs to support literacy teaching and 

the usf oi television at the elemen|ary level in an effort to diffuse 
educational opportunities and promote the use of a national 
lan^tia^r: 

:^ iUilomluu, usin« television, as in the case of Samoa, to help 
teachers uvennme restrictions n{ umJer-qualification and limited 
teaching materials at the primary school level (Colombia also is 
using rifdio, •Ratiio Sutaten/rt." for adult basic and literacy 
education): 

4. .\fu* THi. where televisicm was intended ?o help solve 
pnililems of upgradinu instruction at the primary and secondary 
b vel. as well as tor teacher IriininK; 

5. Tbinhwd. using radio to provi<{e technical training as a 
hiJfDe servH e to school children, teachers and the general public. 



anil )«rrfc!uHl!y f\tt»n<iinn the service to in-schcml nulit) hnitKhuists 
at thv elefnentfiry level; 

6. -•\iiUeriu. usin^ films. <lis<:ussH)n yroup?*, <:orrespi)niien<;e 
lUfUrses ^ntl raiiiu pro^jrams fii pniviife in-servif:e ft^at:her 
pdtirafinn; 

7. Australia, serving iis **«H]t-hai:k/* nparseiy settled <:entral 
part^ nf the iiotintry with ccirrespundence lessons supplemented 
by regular radio broad<:aKts and the Flying Doctor twi>-way radio 
servit:e, which provided corresponden<:e students with the op- 
portunity to talk with their teachers and with each other to com- 
bat the shyness and inarticulateness that sometimes cuime with 
isolated study; 

8. \<'H Z(?aiund, providing corresptindence study opportunities 
fo tamilic*s livinj^ in remote^areas using a two-way radio s€»rvic:e 
like that (d Australia and special radio broadcast programs: 

9. /opon. usmg radio broadcast, correspondence study and 
television to provide secondary eiiucation t<i scores of young 
workers: 

10. Pi'TiL and its ■Teiesi:uela Popular" using TV for rem;hing 
students who had dropped out of school at an early age and to 
encourage f:omniunjfy ilevelopment in farming villages; 

11. Hontiuros. with its "escuelas radiofonicas/* modelled after 
the "Sutaten/a" program in {Colombia, to broadcast literacy and 
fundamental education lessons by ra<iio to peasants in outlying 
villages; 

12 India, with its use of the Radio Rural Forums in Poona for 
communicating with rural people, promoting innovations in com- 
mfinity action development and disseminating information dealing 
with agriculture, health, literacy, education* local self-government 
and other aspects of economic and social development; 

Hi, Tojich where radio rural fr)rums also were used in areas of 
public health and rural economy; and 

14. Italy, broadcasting televistrm programs on adult literacy 
and fun<famental education. 

Most of these projects have cfintinued; a few have not. Others, 
with both formal and noh-forijial components, have been started 
in Mexico. Brazil, Great Britain, Kenya, Nigeria, India, Korea, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, the Ivory Coast, Ethiopia and Zaire, all 
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Kdui.iitMi!) fVlrMsiun) rffnr! emanatins Irum Singapore ^mt in 
part stipjMirtiMl Uy thf Frirdrich Kberf JiiiflunK. Thin is an effort 
to prtuiutt* aiiult tufur.itiunal inatfTials tor use on television in 
each ot the eij>hf mentber tountries in Asia: Indonesia. Khmer 
Repuliht:, Kor*?a. Laos, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand ami 
Vtftn.'ni ' rhen' is alsn ihr radiu {Mo|ei:t tj) the Masaya area of 
Nir.araKua/ whirh has as ctne id ils objet:tives the development 
of a modern math c.urri<:uluni for primary st;hiiol*i in a developing 
country st^tting. This effort is hemg spimsored by the U.S. 
Agency lor International Devebipment in rcmjunctiim with the 
Ministry <d Kduialinn in Nic.iragua antl Stanfcjrd University's 
IiiNtitute' fill Nfathfmatii al Sfuiiies. 



I. Teievistdn 

VVitti fhr exreptinn nt experimental attempts at using television 
tn thr Kfisfu /)(]rsh{Hi pnigram in India, the teleclubs of Senegal, 
M»nie usf nf !ili\isinn in France, {apan and Italy, and the 
inlt rnaUunal use id the highly ( laimed prcufuctions of "Sesame 
Street" us\ii "I'lie KliH.tric. Ccmipany." teievisiim has not been used 
fxtensuriv^ tor jjurposes' of n(m-tormal education in the less- 
devf^loped ( (umlro'^. by and large. 

The reiXsuns i.itei! as impediments to the use of television in 
mmdormaV setttngs. and particularly lor rural development, are 

* 

• t<-l.iti\< !\ sm.ill ntimficr of in<!i\ idu.ilH .»wninH tflevisiun 
!'»;<. rrs 

• .iv .iil.ilil*- n'{;»'iv»'rs primarily in the possession of those in- 
ihvi.lu.ils vvhu h.jvi- h-ss of a nn-il for m»n-f<»rma! education 

. • liiHu tillv . in pniti'MMnH r<'h'\.int uml interps»tin« proKrams for 
a iiii.i! .iutii«-n<.t'. 

Thf Knsht Durshun progrHm in India was an atlempl to beam 
tt'levisHil rural dt-vrlopmenf information to about 80 villages near 
Dflhi. Th*' proj^ram was jirganizeU in I9b7 by the Indian Space 
Rirsrarch Organization in noUaboration with All India Radio, the 
Indian A«rir.u!tural RfSHarch Institute and the Delhi ad- 
ministrati<»n through the establishment of community television. 
Half-hour rurai-oriented prosrams were broadcast on the average 
of thriM- tinu-s a week ovei* a period of about four years. ' 



K. V. Chilnts »tmi st*vt'r»il ct^iltragues at the Indian Space 
Research Or^ani/ijlinn havt» reportecl on Knshi Ihirshun and in- 
dicate that thf pr(Mt»(.t has bevn a vory uselui Fxen:tse in 
the desiftn of rural broadcasts, interdisciplinary interaction, tfu:h- 
ntques rflatin>4 lo the management of m4*dia programs, utilization of 
'regit^arch and feedback.** 

The resecU'ch on this pruj^ram accnrdiny to Kverett Rogers*^ 
shovvH that about 50 ptT cent cd ihk* audience was composed of 
small chihiren. Few farmers watf:he«l the television pr(»Kt*Hms 
regularly. The programs were said to nuffer from low-credibility 
becduiie rarely v%as there an victual villager depicted in his set- 
ting. It also w^as felt that tilte proj^rams were noi sufficiently 
entertiiinin^ to lomnumd the attentinn of a farmer after a hard 
(lay of working in the fields. 

The te/rr!uhs of Hifm^^al were sponsored by UNESCO in the 
mid-st\ties with televisiol? br^iadcasts and ^roup discussion.*'^ 
AbfUJt r>OU women, mostly from the workinji districts around 
Uakai. wrre organized intio ten dtscussicm-viewmg groups to 
receive two tiroadcasts per week on the subjects of hygiene, 
nutriticm. ami the !reatmt?nt of various illnesses. 

The reports on the Senegal experience with ti'levisicm generally 
are favor^djle. Discussions in the groups were reported to be 
lively and much of (he managing of the discussion, over a period 
of time, was assumed by the women. Attendance fell off b>^ only 
about ten per cent after nine months. 

The Psycho-Sociological Research Centre at the University of 
Dakar followed this experimental television effort throughout its 
duration, administering learning tests 'to the women^ conducting 
interviews with them and collecting demographic background in- 
formaticm on them. The women's attitudes about the television 
programs and the discussions after the brt)adcasts also were 
measured. The results suggest that the women learned a gr^at 
deal and actually passed along some of their new knowledge to 
family members and friends. 

Television ir Senegal also was used on an experimental basis 
to teach literacy to mixed audiences of men and women around 
the Dakar area. UNESCO reports that "far from merely 
disseminating through television traditional forms of instructiont 
the literacy programs sought to find a spcific television language 
which wouljd radically transform established pedagogical 
methods..."^ At the same time programs were developed to teach 
consumer education, ways of saving money, and problems of 
school children. \ 
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The S♦m(•^Hl fflt-visifin Fxpmencp was limited both from a 
siandpuint ni q*'u«raj)hM;.i! c:nvi*raHe and the audience served, but 
it was usHul in establishing jiuidelines relatioH to conditions of 
program rtneption, ft^edback, and the development of effective 
in«ittTi«<ls for reHching rural and urban"^ poor audiences. Those 
rr-nhrs dfsinn^ moi.t* th-taiteii information or. the Smegal effort 
^honid Vonsuit UNESCO's Reports and Papers on Mass Com- 
* nuinK .Hinn \n. HSJ; Moss Mt^dio in ofi African ContoxL An. 
\ Evaluotuui 'ij *^t'!ir^ul's Pilot Prujri t,' and No. 50, Tolovisiof] o/ni 
fhr Siu in/ Edut atton of Women. 

Atu^flwv pilot f^xperi^^nce in rural television involved the 
crt'cition of IrliM lulis in Frani:e to listen to a series of programs 
called S4iitr ilf Enwr^vncy.''' The programs were designed tu 
i:fealt» .ivvareness in people about the conditions of life in rural 
tirt'ijs and to stimulate solutions to the problems of the rural 
,ut?as. rhf success of this pilot effort apparently led to the 
t!i*vt*l<tpfnen? of other similar type projects in Italy and Japan as 
vvrll as tht- clforts in India previously described, 

HourrFl ( 197;i}*'^ has cited two rural television experiences 
undtM w.iy in the Philfppines~one in the Cebu area and the other 
<in the ctMitral island of Negros— as examples of cost-effective use 
'of telf- vision in the rural' areas of developing countries. He cites 
the UHP of a network of low-power transmitters and technical ad- 
Vftncips in !hi*. development of solid state devices and integrated 
circuits as well as the manufacturing of new portable battery- 
opFtared equipment, low-cost video tape recorders, cameras, and 
(»fher it*»ms nf stuciio production hardware as definite possibilities 
f(»r hrtPKinH r«?asonrthly priced television systems to low-income 
areas. 

Anothf*r approach cited by Bourret for lowering the costs of 
ti*levis!fm is to make educational television more participatory 
through Kroup viewing and discussion and thus reducfe the 
number of television sets required. He further outlines the need 
for breaking away from q^ntralized pfroduction and distribution 
systpms of educational television which traditionally have been 
e\p#*nsive and unresponsive to the local needs of people. Most 
educaticmai television projects to date. Bourret indicates, have 
Used relatively expensive commercial broadcasting equipment and 
approaches which account in part for the high costs of television. 

' Thp advent of satellites and their current experimental use to 
distribute television and radio broadcasts in India, Brazil and the 
llfjited States may add another chapter to the experiences in the 
ust of television for rural development.^^ Because of the com- 
plexities of financing, introducing and implementing a satellite 
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televiHion pn ie< thi^re is litrlt* e\pec:t<itiun, however, of the prac* 
ti<:ai une iit sdtclhti* t(*if>visinn tnr runii devrhtpmt^nl in the tery 
near future. Kenneth Poh:yn*s An EducnUyr's (iuidv\ to ('om- 
mumcatic^n HaivAliU* Tvchnolony^- should he required reading for 
•iny rountry {ronsjderinji the use of satellite television. ' 

' To i:on';lude. the general experiences of countries which have 

use<l television tor non-tormal purposes su^jjest that at least in the 
• rural areas, television's usefulness may have to be restricted to 
formal education-purposes* as has been the case in El Salvador. It 
may be. ideal* however* for'-some non^formai use if the kinds of 
low-cost approaches to television outlined by Bourret are im* 
plementeii and if programming can be developed which is niore 
reflective of the socio-cuitura! patterns of life in iess-deve!oped 
countries. Such programming needs to incorporate activities 
which are entertain!!^ to both rural and urban poor audiences, 
''while at the same time portraying cstmmu^ty problems which are 
real in a situation known to the audience* Realism and credibility 
are partii.ulHriy important aspects in the use of the television 
bn^dcast medium. If the programming is not attuned to the 
culture and daily lifestyle of the audience, it tends to be seen as 
something aftificiHl and foreign which is not an integral part of 
real life ffir the vieweis and hence, not credible. 

One other possibility for the cost-effective use of television in 
non*formaI education programs may be that of extending the 
services of an existing educational television system within a 
country to rural areas where electricity is available. This type of 
-effort currently is under consideration by E! Salvador, which 
has .two broadcast television channels specifically set aside for 
education and CouUi easily install additional TV receivers in rural 
i;ommunities. 

Clrant^^ recently has reported that the Ivory Cost is following 
this approach by using its existing television broadcasting 
facilities to reach adult illiterates in the rural areas with 
programs on infant nutrition, soil conservation, folktaies, hygiene 
and the problems of rural exodus. In January 1074 practitioners 
and interested repreritatives from fifteen countries spread o^er 
four continents met for a week in Abidjan for a UNESCO-spon* 
sored colloquium on "Technology in Out-of-Schooi Education/' 
The purpose was to unveil what first steps Ivory Coast had taken 
in its out*of*schooi programming, to witness examples of how 
other countries had organized their non-formal educational 
programs, and finally to develop a set of policy recommendaiions 
for 'the extension of the Ivorian out-of-schooi effort* 
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2. Radio 

Schramm indualeH thHl there is no one particular best medium 
for non-formal iH{ui;ation, but he gives radiu a high rating. He cites 
the use of radio for training purp<»ses. for practical instruction in 
agricultun? iind health, for talks on nationdl policies and priorities, 
f<«- correspondence schooling, for community development action, 
for study groups, for.literacy, and in training and deveIopraent,cam- 
paigns, such as family planning, as well as for general 
entertainmenf . 

The P(Hina radio rural forum pilot project in India is cited as the 
most celebrated use of radio in development. This UNESCO-spon- 
soreti pilot pn)je<:t was started in 1956 in 144 villages near Poona in 
Maharashtra Stale. In this radio listening pattern, a group of 15 or 
20 villagers came together twice a week to listen to a 30 to 45 
minute program dealing with subjects on agriculture, health, 
literacy, lulucation. local self-government, and oy»er aspects of 
economic ami social development. Along with tWe convenor or 
lea<ler of thf Kroiip, the villagers \^ould discuss what they heard on 
the br(»adc:asls. and. where appropriate. wcmW take community ac- 
tion. The Ptfona eKperimenl was §tudied by Neurath 11968)*^, com- 
paring the forum villages with villages that had no forum, but some 
df which had village radios. Neurath found that forum members 
learned more abcjut the topics under discussion than did villagers 
without forums and also participated in more decisions for action. 
And in ^he non-forum villages, the majority of the learning gains 
were attributed to those villages with radios. Illiterate members of 
the forums appeared to have gained more from the experience than 
the literates. 

Schramm, «'t. al. ( I9fi7)*' have calculated that the cost to organize 
and maintain each of the 144 forums for 10 weeks was about $97.48, 
or about S4.38 per meeting. 

When the pilot effort ended in 1956, the Government of India 
decided to expand the project throughout the country. No 
systematic research was undertaken on the expanded forum project, 
but 4^ is reported that the expansion goal of 25.000 forums fell short 
and fmly 12.000 were organized. Schramm reports that the pilot 
project was undertaken with dedication and careful support, but 
the expansion was not. Thus the goal proved impossible to achieve. 
Nonetheless, the Poona experience demonstrated that the radio 
rpral f«>rum can be cost-effective in bringing about community 
developrhent. 



In at least two other countries, careful research has been 
^ undertaken on a similar type of radio rural forum. One is Costa Rica 
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(Rity. Waisanpn and Rogers, im9^ and the other is Ghana (Al)ell. 
1965).* The renults uf these efforts are em:<iuragin«. both fnim k 
learning standpoint and tn terms of a<:tion taken Uy the conununity. 

These experiences with radio indicate that group iisteninK 
foUowed by grfiup discussion is more mfliiential in bringing about 
thtr intemied behavioral and attitudina! changes than in j4roup 
listening without discussion. 

The oldest of the continuing non-formal education projects built 
around radio and a group listening pattern is ''Radio Sutatenza'* and 
ithe "Accion Cultural Popular" organi/^ation {ACPO} in Colombia. It 
has Iwen in existence for about 25 years and represents one of the 
best efforts in the use of radio for non-formal education. 

From its headquarters in Bttgota, "Radio Sutatenza" services the 
rural areas of C'olombia. broadcasting 19 h(}urs a day and channel- 
ing much of its programming to three radio stations in other parts 
'^of the country which contribute broadcast time locally. ACPO, in 
turn, publishes the most widely read weekly newspaper In Colom- 
bia aild is well-equipped with large printing facilities. The program 
relies upon 200 field workers and hundreds of parish repre^fn- 
tatives. literacy group coordinators and about 20,000 volunteers 
who work as aides in the radio schools. The aim of **Radio 
Sutatenza" and ACPO in Colombia is the priimot itm of fundamental 
education and community development efforts for the peasant 
farmer. ^ 

Hard data on the effectiveness of the Colombia effort is not 
available because the program has not been systematically 
researched. It has b^en reported that there are about 20.000 radio 
schools and some 200,000 individuals enrolled in the program. 
Further details oh the "Radio Sutatenza" and ACPO experiences can ^ 
be found in Schramm's Big Media. Lilth Medio and in Emile 
• McAnany's Radio's Rnh.in Deve/opmenf: Five Strategies pf l/se. 
The German study of Radio Sutatenza by Musto {1969)^, which has 
now been translated into Spanish, also documents ACPO's efforts, 
in Colombia as does BrumbergV** report on Radio Sutatenza 
published in 1972 by the International Council for Educational 
Development. 

In terms of cost-effectiveness, radio can be given a favorable rat* 
ing, but the evidence suggests that in and of itself, radio, or for that 
matter television, is insufficient to accomplish learning tasks. 
Rather, it must be built into a teaching-learning system combining 
study/discussion groups, printed materials, other m^dta and some 
type of organizer/leader. The combination itself within non-formal 
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education is espiH:iat!y fragile and important because radio usualiy 
is used by untrained teachers who geographically are situated at a 
distance from an organized institution. 

McAnany indicates (hat **despite suggestive "ideas about 
televisi(u/«i role in rural areas (Bourret 1971) and the increasing use 
of video tape recorders {VTR} for community development (Gwyn, 
\97Z], the cost -effectiveness of radio is still more promising in com- 
parison/'^' 

Radio is cited as being particularly helpful in accelerating or ex- 
tending a program and in reaching "hard-to*reach*' rural audiences 
quickly and quite inexpensively. 

Among those countries cited as using radio successfuiy in non- 
formal education are Australia, Canada, Colombia, Ghana, 
Cuatemaia, Ilaiy, Kenya, Niger, Nigeria, Pakistan, Taiwan, and the 
People's Republic of China, where farmers plow their fields with 
transistors slug over their slioulders. 

While useful in most types of non-formal education projects, 
media such as radio and television are not always essential. Citing 
the examples of Chad and Tanzania in attempting to localize the 
village schools, Schramm indicates that in general, the smaller the 
project insofar as objectives and audience to be reached, the less 
neyii there is for' instructional media such as radio and television. 
However, the bigger and more complex the project, the tnoVe*dif- 
ficuit it is to localize. Here media, such as radio, can play a crural 
role in helping to give local flavor and fulfilling local needs while 
sharing expert teaching and providing information quickly over 
large areas, and at low costs. 

In short, the potential advantages of radio for the task are four: 
lime?, cost, effectivimvss and localnvHs. 

3* Video Taping 

One of the more recent u^es of technology in non-formal 
education which has received considerable attention in publications 
of various kinds is video taping. The unusually large number of 
written documents discussing video taping, as well as the distinct 
use of video taping for promoting community participation in solv- 
ing problems, partially explains why this medium has been given 
extensive consideration in this bulletin. 

The use of video taping and filming has been cited by Schramm,^' 
Kennedy,^^ Schulz.^^ Guite,*^ Carpenter,^^ and more recently by 
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Caft#>y,'^ HH ki mediis for promotin{^ social change and community 
partkitfnition at the ioca! If vet. Known instances of fhe use of video 
^taping include experiments in Alaska* Canada. Tan^aoiar India, 
*Peru. the Republic of South Vietnam, and in rural areas of Ap- 
paiachiu in the United States. 

Reviewing the .Canadian "Challenni? for Change* project, the 
Alaska Skyriver experience, the Tanzania 'Y^ar 16'' project and a 
video taping effort in Rafasthan, India. Casey describes uses of 
video tapinj4 which have proven effe(;tive in creating village 
consciousness and in enabling rural and urban poor people to 
produce their own messages from their own perspective. These 
massages can then be conveyed vividly by audio-visual means to 
policy and decision makers in centralized government agencies. 

To cite Casey: 



Pcirtahli' vuiro tapt* machinrs havt* si«vt«ral iiistsnct characteristics: 
tht'v .in* iMhv tn control— within a few wet?ks:dnyone < an handle them 
ccmti&trnt ly: t*ipes cian be <»ras«Hi amd reused many ti|inf?«: and J hey da not 
require pro< «»ssinM hvUivf Ihey ran be viewed. The technology provides 
in?»r*int ti»e(fhat:k — pecjple c;iin see and hear fhemst?lves in a matter of 
sec unds. Non-pnifesisjonHlf* can define their own programs and learn to 
edit fhetr «>wn frtpeH quirl^ly «nd without difficulty: thus video taping 
i.Hfx Ut a participatory medtuin.JBecause videfhtapes^n easy to^handle 
<ind iki n4»t require studio equipment, they are extremely well suiled to 
show people interarttng in a dynamic way in their own cultural milieu. 
The materials thus nH:urdecl can pmvide invaluable insights into peo- 
ple*?* knowledge. eJiperiences and real needs. The exchange of video 
iaj>e>* m a meann of {:ommunicatiun between communities, and l>et ween 
people anil their government can circumvent mediators who interpret 
messages iiccording to their own perspectives before sending them on. 
The video tape medium, thepefore. is ideal for most of the world's il* 
literate villagers who cannot express themselves in script, but can do so 
in ihe Wf^r!<{ of spoken words iinci visual images.'^^ 



The use of video taping has not been systematically researched 
and there are many questions in need of answers. Some of the 
problem areas which one ne^ds to be aware of in planning for the 
use of video tape are; costs, equipment compatibility, and the 
d^v^hpmf^nt of a system or contt^xt for its use: 

a.) Costs— while the operational costs of video taping equip- 
ment are not too high, the initial investment' can be expensive. In 
many cases this cost prohibits easy access by villagers to this 
technology. 
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h.| (:«Miipr4lihilily-th4» runibijf ibilily cif llu? video playba«^k 
.Hjuipnient with thr lapr rei:orilt*r mmi b« in«urf*d S() that in- 
Htcinf M'pl.iv s \in» pnssibU», 'Ilt«» pn»sf»nt lack ol slamfardizaUon of 
fquipiiuMit is a null di awliack. . * 

i ] I's*' svtfhina |(Hal di*v*HnpimMil Hynti-iit— Uu* iuKMt'st pi4Jb- 
Ifin. nt (oursr, is In di»\«?lnp .4 sysfiMti tit v\hi<:h vidtni lapifi« 
f«H,hn<dni4y .imi its pcitrnlial Ini s'H:ial appln:atinn an* expbiitfd 
\ in .Ml nptiniuni \v*iy. 

Thf* tiffed ioT an air-umditi<inf»<l nnini to store video tapes so that 
. lht»y do not d«'t;Tinrate and the need for replacement parts for the 
\ idt*o tape rerorcjer alno have been mentioned by technicians as im- * 
pnrfanf considerations in planning for the use <d video tape. 

Video taping strr^sses a imn rss rather than a protfucf and its real 
strength for tievelopment purposes stems from the fact that its use 
IS oriented toward community problem^solving activities. The 
potential of video taping, according to Carpenter/*^ is "that it is not 
a hroodc aster, but a narrow -caster— zeroing in on particular 
problems, communities and constituencies." 

ThTsk^river project directed by Tim Kennedy is a particularly 
j^ood example of how the video taping process works within a com- 
munity development context. Skyriver started on the lower part of 
the Yukon River in the Fskimo village of Emmonak. Alaska, where 
Kennedy prpviously haci spent some time organizing a fiships 
cooperative. Through funds from the Office of Economic /jp- 
portunity, Kennedy— not trained as a film maker— was able tfe use 
video taping and filming to help get the Eskimos of Emmonak to ad- 
vocate chan^^es that they themselves coHectively wanted, but had 
never been able to accomplisn because of differences of opinion 
among the villagers and their feeling of powerlessness. 

Through video taping and filming villagers were encouraged to 
talk about their problems. The talking about village problems and 
the taping of these discussions had the effect of consciousness- 
raising. It allnwf'd people in Emm'mak to see common problems and 
feel a s^nse of {;ommunity in proposing solutions to the problems 
and presenting the problems and solutions to government officials. 

As an example. Kennedy describes the incident involving an Es- 
kimo who strongly objected to sending his daughter to a boafdihg' 
school in Oklahoma.. He feared thai her absence from ih6 family, 
community and Eskimo culture for extended periods of time would 
isolate and uproot her. His solution was to hftve localized secondary 
sch<M)ls which would be close enough for her to come home on the 
weekends. According to Kennedy, education officials seeing the 
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tapi? were flabbergHisted at the inrormation and were so maved by 
the preHenfrttiiin that a rentralized boarding school plan eventually 
was abandoned in favor of regional secondary schools. , 

Another aspect of the Skyriver project cited by Kennedy was the 
mukinK of oral, history films. Like the other films, iheir effect wass 
dramatic but in a different way. In Alaska there still in a generation 
oi Eskimos who remember the days prior to the settlement of 
Europf^ans and the bringing of their culture. In one film an elderly 
man spoke of the power of the medicine man. The showing, of this 
film gave others the courage to speak out and not be ashamed to 
talk aboul customs which had been discredited by the Europeans, 
fust as important, the film served as a catalyst in bridging the 
generation >!ap— many young people began asking* even pleading 
with their elders to recall the past. Film served to restore pride in 
Eskimo ways. 

In the village of Mateo Pumacahua, Peru, an experiment in video 
taping has been reported by Gerace, La^aro and Mayuri*^ which is 
similar in nature to that of the Skyriver project. At the time of the 
experiment. Mateo Pumacahua was a newly created village or 
"pueblo joven" of about 100 families. The villagers showed signs of 
disunity, disccmtent. distrust toward neighbors, and a loss of self- 
confidence. Under the auspices of "Accion Comunitaria del Peru" 
portable 1-inch video tape recorders were introduced, villagers 
were taught to use the recorders, and were encouraged to talk about 
their feelings and problems. These sessions were recorded and later, 
ttiese tapes were scieened and discussed by the community in town 
meetings. Gradually, over a period of time, the discussions after the 
screening led to dynamic interaction amongst the villagers and 
eventually awakened a spirit of cooperation and reflection in ihem. 
Neighbors came to know each other and developed a community 
spirit in which they recognized that all had a role to play. 

The video tape recorder later was used by the villagers to record 
messages to acquaint government officials outside the village with 
their community problems in which government assistance was 
neede<r 

The Mafp«) Pumacahua experience, according to the **Accion 
ComunifariH del Peru " has demonstrated that when a villager 
learns to handle the new communication technology, he can express 
his problems in a manner that is so natural and movint' hat he 
evokes empathy and understanding on the part of those i'iewing the 
tape. This empathy and understanding clear the way for more con- 
t;rete Hrtion. 

Two other video taping experiences worthy of mention are the 



TanEania'"YeHr 16" pnijfH:t in Africa and the Alexandre de Rhodes 
tfvperinientk in fhf usv ui fhutablt! vuh»u tap#* rectirders in South Viet- 
nam. 

The Tanzania "Year IB" video taping project, as reported by 
Schuljs.*^^ was an experiment in the use of communication for social 
(ihan^e. It set nut to pnuluce a recon! of the historicai experience of 
the yjamda movement, which is a cooperative approach to rural 
deveinprnent chararteristic of the "Tanzanian way" to national 
development. The people themselves produced this record. The 
record, however, was just one result of a much larger process which 
had a<» its objecUve the involvement of the people who were 
illiterate and underemployed in their own development and change* 
Video tapm^ and filming gave to iUiterate communities the n^eans 
to express themselves and to establish a communication between 
the villagf'Fs and their outside leaders. To quote Schulz; 



i hr nrw I^fiimiiH villages" were communities affect^ by poverty 
itiiW i.d rh.in>^p 'rh#*> were ihp rrsull ot spontaneous initiatives by 
ptMs.ints. plnntiftum vv(»rkprs iind Party Youth Lf*ague members to come 
tlf^rthf'f and i.irni l uUiM.tive^ly. to solve in common, through self-help 
.tiwh ciliiM tivi' tiri isionmaktng, the prohtems posed by development. As 
iu must (ic'veiupnu'nt Hsti.<iti(}n!i there was a tremendous communica- 
linn ji.ip tu*twt***n these c:c»mmunitief: and the administration based on 
mthuniii*rHfanding. lark of mformatson and sterile attitudes, illiteracy 
«in(! tntdiffdftfi! { hnnneU nf one way cnmmunicattcm were obstacles to 
int<')<f Mfnj ilfVflopment -linking together communities in a global so- 
(irtv 

T\w prn|e< t h^id been prepared and organized since 1967. including 
< Motrif K vv!>h infernattonal development agencies and the Tanzanian 
(iuvei nrnent. Several field trips. inc:luding visits to Ujamaa villages, 
prt'i.vtirti the liegtnnmg of a«:ttve work in August 1971, A cross^classi- 
iu aUon of Huh|e{ ts iind themes had been elaborated including 50 items 
wfiii h w tTf tif hi' do4;umented durmg the IS months of filming. Theori- 
^mwl u\vii iv.i.s fo £:c»ver 5 to b particularly significant tl}amaa villages 
lepri'sentmg different types of villages, different stages of develop* 
ment. different ethnical, historical, economical, ecological conditions, 
different decrees of su(;ress {or failure). The starting pftint had to be 
a sucessfal village where we were supposed to get a positive and 
t.ivoi afde fiH !;jri* of the Ui^^maa movement. The first materials should 
then bv u«»ed m other more recent or less successful villages to promote 
fhscosstons. provide possibilities for comparison and stimulus for 
emuLffoin."* ♦ 



The realities of the field work changed the project so tnat even- 
tcally work was carried out in only three villages— Mbambara in 
the Tanga region and the NIgami and Matiku villages in theSingida 
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reyion ot (:t?nfr,li 1 an/ania. Nonetheless a cata!ysit f«>r change at the 
communily lev**l n-Hiilfiul in vvhii:h "pe(»ple vven» stimulated tci talk 
about theif pn>blenis. . (and this] bniu^ht about a «reater 
awareneHH of the existing problems ami isnues."^^ "Passive allitu<lVs 
changed into active tmes: people* who hnd passively supported an 
tm ompetent aHricuitural extension otfic:er stiHid up against him and 
requesteii his transfer from the «overnnii»nt; they did not listen 
anymore to empty promises fr<Jm outside^leaders but asked concrete 
questions as lo ihv possibilities of impiementaticm; they start€?d 
sa^yin>{ U't* must not wait for government help but start vv<^rk 
ourselves— if we wait for the gcnernment io help us we <:an wait 
until paradise!*"*"* 

Schulz fully documents the Tanzania project. Not only does he 
cite examples of other applications of video taping in developing 
ciiuntrips, hut he also provides guidelines fc^r replication of the 
activity, outlines the problems involved^ describes the equipment 
ustfd and the process at length, and seriously confronts the ques- 
tion of th*' usr of communication for social change. 

The A!exan<^re'<it* Rhodes Center operating out of Saigon is a 
private, churcfKaffiliatpd organizalion that foi some years has 
been Wi^rking in the areas of community development and 
functicma! adult education using television and video taping. 

The Center presently is equipped with a umaU closed-circuit 
televfsitm prtniuction studio, complete with three vidicon cameras, 
video and sound control equipment, tetecine, microphones, 
monitors, two-way communication system, lighting equipment 
and professional video tape recorder. It also has a trained cadre 
of Vietnamese who form a permanent television production staff. 

The Center originally had planned to air its television programs 
ovpr tht? national Vietnamese network but disruptions related to 
the war effort prevented this. So under the enthusiastic^ 
leadership of Father I.ouis Robert, the Center in 1971 embarked 
on a series of experiments using a portable 1-inch video tape 
recorder with organized teleciubs and a group-viewing leader in 
and around the Saigon area and in some rural villages and 
hamlets. The target audience is lower-income people, and as of 
this date som? 'dozen teleclubs are functioning- 

The objective of the video tape/teleclub experiment is to 
c:ounter the isfilation within neighborhoods and villages where the 
concern is only for "my home." "my family" and not for the com- 
munity at large. The content of the tapes is focused on Viet- 
namese family problems, social principles of life, notions of self- 



di?veiopinf*nt, heaith, family planning, nutrition and consumer 
economics. 

The teleclub membi^rs (small groups of 10 to 15 people) gather 
once Of twice a week in their neighborhood or hamlet to view a 
particular program and through ^toup dynamic ^techniques try to 
arrive at a full understanding of the program s message and its 
direct application to their lives. Apart from the video tapes, the 
telectub leaders use additional written materials with drawings 
which ipclude a set of follow-up questions for review and dis- 
cusstoiT^of the contents of each program. 

The teleciub format provides an opportunity for individuals to 
get to know each other better and to become conscious of the fact 
that, in order to grow as individuals and as a community, they 
must rely on their united thinking and actions. Video taped 
programs serve simply as a catalyst, an agent that gradually 
iofses its importance to the extent that the community becomes 
conscious of its capability for self-development. 

Although these experintents with video tape* in Vietnam have 
nut been systematically researched and evaluated, several 
documents on the progress of the effort and the approaches used 
have been published by the Alexandre de Rhodes Center,®* And 
based on the experience of four years of working with teleclubs. 
a number of things have been learned: 

• Long and costly training workshops for the teleciub leaders 
are to be discarded in favor of a combination of orientation 
periods with work in the field and on-going training sessions 
once a month. 

• Con\bined use of written materials with the video taped 
programs is more effective than video tape programs alone. 

• A full-time central staff working in the field is less effective 
than part-time village workers in the field. 

• The orientation of teleciub membership should be toward the 
younger adult audience because most older adults are too worried 
about t4ieir source of livelihood and entrenched in their own way 
of life to learn new approaches and appreciate the spirit of com- 
munity development. 

A recent report by |im Potts®® on filming in Africa presents an 
excellent review on what is known about the use of films and 
mobile van units within the framework of integrated rural 
development. He cites uses of film which are similar to the video 
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taping experiences herein reviewed as well as the more 
traditfoniii use uf film for instruction. The years 19S0 to 1960 
represent the decade of experimentation with films for fun- • 
damental education* 

While favorable to film as a medium, Potts indicates that the 
use of nlubile vans to get film messages to outlying rural areas 
*'is not an economical means of providing 'fundamental* or non- 
formal education on a regular l^asis to the niass of people.*"^^ 
Developing countries would be* well advised, according to Potts, 
to wait for the eventual ^expansion of TV networks to distribute 
films, and in the interim, radio as well as other less expensive 
media could better be utilized. He suggests that films and mobile 
units are best used "to support precise development objectives in 
places where the need Is concretely identified...'*^ As examples, 
he cites the use of film and mobile vans to present interv^ws 
with model farmers making recommcindations for changes in 
agricultural practices to other farmers or for disease eradication 
campaigns. 



4. Audio Ta|» Technology 

With the advnt of audio cassettes— introduced by Philips 
Holland in fte mid 1960's*— the person receiving the message has 
been given more control over the receiving and //stening context 
than traditionally is the case with most media and technolofsy. 
Unlike broadcast media, playing time can be arranged to local 
conditions, and in instances where it is used with a discussion 
group, the convenor of the group as well as participants can 
listen to it ahead of time and be better prepared for a group dis* 
cussion session. 

Time of exposure to the message, as well as frequettcy of ex- 
posure, is controlled by the person receiving the message so that 
questions of when, where, and how long an individual is exposed 
to a message are solved easily. This technology, since it depends 
on listening, is also literacy free: persons do not have to be able 
to read in order to get the message. 

To the literacy-free factor must be added the advantages of 
localism and intimacy. Audio cassette technology permits the 
development of messages in the local language using familiar 
names, events, places, and local people. This pronyotes credibility 
of the message and helps to assure that various segments of p 
population can identify with it^ 
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Sim;t>'^h»* mUcniT run rnntrol the receiving conditions himself, 
the must intitUi^- subject matter can be dealt with explicilly and 
in detail and thus le«Utmi^e topics not open to pubHc discussion. 
This feature meets the problem of dealing with sensitive subject 
matter, as is the case of family planning programs, relieving a 
persnn'h emharrijssment in seekins out such information. 

Audio cassette' technol(»sy ais»» permits a tremendous amount of 
fUixibihty because messages Hci not have to conform to set time 
periods as is the case with broadcast media. Messages ranging 
anywhere from one minute to thirty minutes can be recorded. 

In actual use. audio cassettes also can be replayed promptly to 
enable ihe listener to repeat any points covered loo quickly or 
needing repetititm: and in the rase of repetition, the same level of 
accuracy and enthusiasm is always present each time-^he record- 
ing is pliiyrd. 

' Finally, it the <;assette machine has a playback/record 
oi.v,hi|.jy. I he listening audience can record its own questions, 
comments' or obse,rvations on the reverse side of a cassette. 

As far as the harilwari itself, the audio cassette has the ad- 
vantages of being low-i osl ■ (the machine can be purchased for as 
litth; as $2t) US and the tape na8.sette runs about $1 US}, simple 
to operate, durable, rugged and portable, with power supplied by 
either current or battery. Built with modern transistors, the 
machine weighs no more than two pounds, is smaller than a shoe 
box, and there is no handling or threading of the tape since it 
comes in a closed container which is no bigger than a package of 
cigarettes. 

Alfhfjugh little if any statistical research information is 
available on the effectiveness of audio cassette technology, several 
reports {)n its use are available. 

Colle, f{»r instance, has reported in some detail on the use of 
audio cassettes for development programs, citing use of the 
technology in India with FAO's farmer training and literacy pro- 
ject. About 1.800 cassette players and'some 15,0W) cassette tapes 
nn such diverse subjects as control of insects, plant disease, local 
farming problems, interviews with credible subject matter 
specialists and case studies of "progressive" or model farmers, 
were put into the hands of local leaders for group sessions and 
individual use by the villagers. 

Audio cassettes also have been used in the training of para- 
'professionals, particularly midwives, in Pakistan's family plan- 
ning program Where manpower to train personnel was scarce. 
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In TcUVVHn. a successful "intt'sralful communication system'* has 
been reporti-d by (lolle which hnks loKether the national radio-TV 
media with loi al liehl vvtfikers and cassette equipment to bring 
asricultural and rural welfare information to Taiwan farm 
iamiiies. 

And in Yales County. New Viuk, one iil the piioresf rural coun- 
ties in the IJniteci States, with a p<>putation of about 20,(ttK), 
where people still live in homes with dirt fbM»rs. no electrical 
power, no plumbing?, not enough food and poor medical servicet*. 
citizens were !flTt»rmed ab<Hit low-C(JSt medical and dental help 
through a successful use of .ludio cassette technolc»gy/*^ 

There also are observer reports'^ thai the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics in South Vietnam is experimenting with inexpensive 
battery-operated audio cassettes to teach adult basic education in 
rural hamlets outside of Saigon;. 

p^pf^aps the best documented use of audio cassette technoUigy 
to <late is the "Radio Mensaje" {Radiw Message) project outside of 
Quito in the region of Tabncunih*. Kcuador. which has been 
developed by Father Barriga in cooperation with the University of 
Massachusetts. Repc^rting the project, james Hoxeng,^- of the 
University of Massachusetts, provides exceiitKit. commentary and 
a chronology of events surrounding the introduction and use of 
the cassette recorders. Under the University's auspices, cassette 
tape recorders wert introduced into the (mgoing radio project in 
early 1973 as a feedback device lor generating prggramming 
material that could be l)roadcast to the rural radio school centers. 

Volunteer assistants from the communities whcf act as teaching 
assistants in tift radio school centers are responsible for the 
recorders. The individuals from particular villages listening to the 
radio broadcast range in age from about 15 to 30 years and are 
both maie and female. Together with the volunteers they prepare 
and submit program material recorded on cassettes to the radio 
station, where it is edited and broadcast in two weekly half-hour 
programs called The Farmers' Message.'' 

The expectatifm, over time, is that by producing program 
material for broadcast and then hearing their own voices, the 
villagers will develop an increase in self-esteem and self- 
awareness. There also is the expectation that this u^e of the 
re<iorderwdl c:ontribute t(t improved learning performance from 
t'he radio broadcasts and a decrease in "drop-out" rates. 
Furthermore, there is the hope that the possibility of ex<:hanging 
information about community development activities, via the 
cassette material aired over radio, will give mure impetus to the 
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basic miucdtion and community development goaU of the 
Tabtfcundo proHtiim. 

ft is Httil premature to tell whether the introduction of the 
cassette recorders wi!l have "staying- powert * with the radio 
program. The preliminary^ reneanrh results* however, are en- 
rouraj^ing. KifHt. the amount and variety of material being sub- 
mitted to the radio station is on an upward curve in both quan- 
tity and quality, and the volunteer assistants together with the 
viilagers are thinking of new ideas for using the recorders. 
Similar to the use of video taping reported earlier in this paper, 
the rural leaders already are ^sing the recorders to present to 
development agency officials points of ^iew of different people in 
the community, and thus bolster their case for needed services. 

Hitcond. reading, writing, comprehension and awareness scores, 
according to the University of Massachusetts personnel working 
with th{' pniject, have mcreased. Attitudinat and a3pirationat 
changes indicating increased risk preference and discontent with 
present levels of living also have been reported. 

In short, increased self-awareness, self-esteem, learning and 
coipimunity participation are attributed to the project and its use 
of the audio cassette technology. A complete summary of the 
evaluation undertaken by the University of Massachusetts is ex- 
pected soon. 



5. Programmed Instruction 

The use of programjned instruction techniques Tor non-formal 
education in the developing world has not been reported in any 
significant way. Perhaps the most celebrated use of programmed 
instructi<m materials occurred in Rhodesia in the early sixties. 
But unfortunately, the project ended in 1965 when Rhodesia an- 
nounced its unilateral declaration of independence forcing many 
individuals associated with the project to leave the country. 

Schramm-* reports that at that time the personnel working on 
the project had developed some 75 programs, which were in 
various stages of testing and use. 

Many of the materials had been successfully used with African 
and European students, professional and skilled workmen, in* 
eluding agricultural trainees. Schramm has reported on some of 
the research undertaken for this project in Rhodesia in his Big 
Media, Little Media; he indicates that "the test results... leave lit- 
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tie doubt that programmed instruction works as well in develop^^ 
ing regions as in ecionomicaily more advanced cpuntries.'*^^ 

6. Traditiooal Media 

* 

Citing the problem of furthering national unity and integration 
in India, R.P. Raina'"* of the Department of Teaching Aids in New 
Delhi has argued for a more concerted use of traditional media to 
promote the country*s sense of nationhood. Along with the use of 
puppets, folk dances and songs, Raina has presented a plan 
. outlining the potential use of kathus, kiftons and i allied 
congregational discourses as well as the meios or fairs held in 
every village, town and city in India for educating India's masses 
on a sense of what is essentially and uniquely Indian. 

India is cited as having one of the richest infrastructures for 
the use of traditional media. E.V. Chitnis, el. ai'^ described this 
infrastrui:tur^ as consisting of the following; 

• A thestrical tradition unsurpassed in the world in its an- 
tiquity and continuity. Almost every state in India has a 
traditional stage which is at least 2000 years old. These include 
theaters like Tamasha, Jatra. fhank'i. Bhavai, Nautanki, Bhagwat 
Mela.. Kuchipudi, Kathakali and others. In the south the 
traditional Sanskrit stage still exists. 

• A similar unbroken tradition in the other performing arts like 
music, dance, mime. etc. 

• An ancient as well as modern tradition in the graphic and 
visual arts* 

• A unique literary and oial tradition. 

• A very considerable taleal in the fields of acting* dancing, 
musii:, theater art and film making. 

These traditional media are not merely a form of art expression* 
but are a way of expressing knowledge in a manner which is 
acceptable and functional. The poorest fiian in the land has access 
to this culture, expressed either in story, poem, play, song, 
aphorism, prpverb* custom. i(itual, rites, or a variety of other 
ways characteristic of iolk ctslture. 

In an effort to examine the field of myths« legends and folklore 
in general. India's Space Applications Center, currently involved 
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: in (l(*vel<>p>nK ciiui.atiimAi (eievision programming for experimen- 

tation w ith tilt! A'I*S-ti sali'llite. has undetaken the "Panchatantra" 
Project." 

The first effwrt of this projpct consists of research based on the 
now interndtiimcilty fdm«>u» "PHnchalantra" folk t.ites which .have 
been made into a film. The unique characteristic of ihti "Pan-^ 
chatantra" beinj? studied is the box within a box format very* 
popuiarly used by st\>ry tellers in India's oral culture. It is said 
these stories were originally developed for the general education 
of four princesses who refused to ro to the school for the usual 
learning activities. 

The "Panchatantra' tries to provide a. basis for looking into 
relatively personal values and attitudes by creating a series uf 
hypothetical situations wherein a basic attitude is examined. 
' There is absolutely no direct moraliKing but there \$ a very 

definite content in the communicaiinn. 

C'rawford and Adhikarya"" have discussed the advantages of 
the use of mrdia which are part of the local village people*s own 
cultural frame f>f referenc;e. They cite the use of the traditional 
Javanese media of the theater, employing both hve actors and 
puppets in the family planning program of Indonesia, 

Drawing on what is ^nown from many communication studies, 
these authors state that in order to convey a message with effect/ 
one has to use the language, symbols and styles familiar to the 
audience. In java this means the use of folk puppetry opera 
[ludruk], comedy (ne'og}, and the shadow puppet play {wojanH 
golek} as the trusted media for conveying new ideas peoprhr 
who are illiterate and unfamiliar with the pnK:es8 of perceiving 
anti interpreting symbols and messages from other types of 
media. 

Preliminary reports on research in progress to develop these 
traditional [dvanese media for the transmission of family plan- 
ning information are fav(jrable although no cost or effectiveness 
d<tta are yet «ivai{abU*. 

Everett Rogers makes reference U* the use of traditional media 
. such as folk theater, puppet shows, travelling story ^ tellers, 
balladeers, poets, and shadow figures, cautioning that "we should 
not ff>rget that in less <leve|oped countries, a far-flung network of 
communication channels existed long before the introduction of 
print or electronic media/**** 

Rogers cites a 1969 study by Benjamin in Northeast Brazil 
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when* "canfiUlnres" 4>r sin^i^H popfs at:t as in!t»rmt?diarit»s in a 
twu'idep iiuw oi cutnniunicatton; the sinyerii lt«arn of nt»w ideas 
fnim th«» modt»rn mass nlrdia, ami then pass thfsi* messages ailing 
in poetic; form to viilajkjers.*^' 

Other toiintrifs rt^ported t(f have made use of traiiitional ftdk 
media for non-formal edtM;a{ioti iMdM«'«nns^ mr!mk» Maiaysia, 
Nt«pr. Imfia, Thailand. Pakistan. Iran, Taiwan and (^hina. 

For example, in Thailand the use of traditi(!nal media has 
focused <m two major types of shadow play: the Xang Vaf and 
the NanjK TaUnmfi, in which stviizetf stories of romance and war 
are presentnd through the use [of intricate and, heautiiully carved 
cowhide characters, whose shjailows are projected on a screen. 
The San^ Voi from central Thailand is virtually a lost art. It is 
no longer popular entertamment and remains in existence 
prinianty under the auspices of the Fine Arts Department. It has 
«ivi»n way to the Khon. a drama with actors, narrators and music 
whose characters vv^ar masks. In the south, Xook Tahmn^ still is 
pe^'formed for all kinds of occasions— ordinations, weddings* 
funerals, etc., .ind in some instances, traditional plots are beioK 
replaced t)y more fnodern themes with heroes driving motorcycles 
and heroines in miniskirts. 

The San^ Tuioon^ characters are thin, puppet-like fifiures cut 
out of hide that are no more than two to three feet hifih. They are 
moved across the sta^e hehind a cliifh screen, while a li^ht 
behind throws their outline on the {abri( . creating the shadows 
which K<ve the art form its name. 

A shadow play performance most often takes place in the eve- 
ning in fipen air <m a platform of bamboo and timber built above 
the Rround. The puppets perform * their special kind of ma^ic 
behind a white cotton cloth stretcheil taut, with a solitary li^ht 
behind it. The audience gathers around the platform, standing or 
sittiOK tm the ^rass. 

Maki^^ the puppets perform is. of course, the special province 
of the dalam or puppeteer. He sits cross-legged behind the 
sf:reen, moves the puppets, cimducts the orchestra, narrates the 
story, ami sings and acts all the dramatic roles. 

A shadow piay performance has three parts: the prologue, which 
introduces the main figures in the story; the actual drama; and the 
epilogue. The story is usually ended at a suspenseful point in order 
to lure th$ audience back another night. 

Though the use of traditional media is to be favored because 
they are long-established, well-accepted and highly credible, 



Rogers found that ^'while the tradUional media have been utilized 
in certain -countries, their potential is far from realiEed.'*'^' 

For those readers interested in pursuing the area of traditional 
media, the tnternbtional Planned Parenthood Federation flPPf I 
publication, Folk Medio and Mqhh Medio: Their fntegroCed Use in 
CommumcQtton Programmfis for St^ial D#?v*?lopmenf ond Family 
PtanninH, is recommended.^ 



7. Gaming Media 

One specific use of low-cost technology is that of gaming and 
simulation media. The University of Massachusetts School of 
Education has participated with the Ministry of Education in 
Ecuador in a cooperative venture in this area.^^ The devices 
which the project has developed have been grouped by David 
Evans and fames Hoxeng. workers on the project, into three 
general categories:^ 

• Simu/otion ji;omes--board games which deal with complex 
social realities and are intended to clarify social issues and 
promote group discussion of problems. The games provide a 
means for exploring and testing possible behaviors in real life 
situations. 

• Fluencry gomes— games that deal with simple numeracy and 
literacy skills by creating entertaining and involving processes 
which provide practice and increase the confidence of the players 
in their own abilities in areas relevant to consumer buying and 
social growth. 

• ExpreHHtVL* WchniqueH—a residual category which includes a 
variety of devices designed to make it easier for villagers to 
create stories* write things and express themselves in general. 
This category includes things such as '^fotonoveias*' (comic books) ' 
featuring photographs of rural people in a realistic situation of 

^everyday life, 

The game of Hacienda (The Farm).^ modeled after the popular 
game of Monopoly, has been used with villagers to give them a 
• better understanding of the processes and institutions around 
them, of how these operate and impinge on the life of the com- 
munity and individuals, and what the rural people can do to im- 
prove their lives by modifying these institutions and processes to 
use them more effectively, 
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Hdctendd/ and its variations called Game of Lih, the Market, 
^the City, eU:. art? bafiiLally board games, with some elements of 
rule playing, whern each player s objective is to make use of. the 
opportunities offered to htm by society. The board squares are 
filled with various institutions of rural life: the chui^h, bank, jail, 
center for adult education, savings and credit co-operatives, and 
so forth. 

Neighbors gather in a common community building, a home, or 
the market place to play inexpensive home*made games of . this 
nature. And although the games are designed by a technical team* 
they are often mcKMfied on the spot by the players themselves to 
fit loc:al circumstonces. Often a game goes on for hours, generating 
great amusement and wild enthusiasm as well as serious discussibn 
and iiebiite. 

A systematic evaluation of the simulation and gaming activities 
in Kcuador^" now is underway; additional games have been added 
suc:h as the use of dice with tetters that permit an individual to form 
words through the pleasurable experience of playing dice. 

The itiitiHl policy of the project in Ecuador has been one of en- 
couraging experimentation with the materials by the widest pos- 
sible range of existing governmental and private institutions 
working in the rural areas as well as by individuals. In addition, 
the project has promoted the creation of a non-institutional ap- 
proach through which villages choose two to five people to 
receive intensive -training on the use of the games for a period of 
four weeks and who then return to their village to begin acting as 
"learning facilitators." 

Commercial production and distribution of the gaming materials 
also is being explored in an effort to develop a comprehensive 
national network of complementary distribution systems. 

In brief, the gaming and simulation activities in Ecuador 
represent an attempt "to stimulate the creation of a community- 
based demand system, where people become aware of themselves 
as resources, and where communities begin to develop the skills 
required to interact with agencies already present. People develop 
a set of survfvof shi/ls. 

8. Multi-Media Utilization 



A more recent trend in the use of media and technology « not 
only in nun-formal but in formal education programs as well, is 



the usf i>t i* i:ombina?i>>n of media integrated Into'^a teaching- 
iearnin» svstffu. Kxamples of Huch use of media are Great^ 
Brttain*!» ()pf»n I Inivcrsrlvv*^ Austraiias radio correspondence 
school,**^ the NHK radi(i-TV correspondence high school of 
japan,** Mexico s "telesecundaria/***^ the Korea educational^ reform 
pniKram/ tht- Basiir Villase Edm.ation Project in Guatemala^ and 
(he <*hinesr ochiccitHinal expfrimi rs built around the commune.^ 
The t)pen University in (Jreat Britain, }apan's high school 
program. Me\ii:o*s "telesei:undaria** and the Korea program are 
treated extensively in documents listed in the bibliography of this 
paper; the Cluatemaia pniject using radi<i and other materials is 
still at the early <ip«'rational stage. 

The Basit; VilUge Education (BVE) Project in Guatemala is an 
experimental eftort iocusing on the dissemination of agricultural 
.information and basic education to the rural Spanish-speaking 
(uhiits and the Quir.he-speaking Indian population. Besides offer- 
ing a stimulus to rural development efforts in Guatemala^ another 
objective f>f the pn^j<»ct is to determine the effectiveness and 
relative costs of differing mixes of communication media to sup- 
plement fhf wctrk of extension agents, who are in short supply. 
Kcidio IS being tised as a principal component in combination with 
aiichu c:asst»ttes. flip «:harts and handout materials. 

Kxperimt'ntatinn with fhe project is being carried out initially 
tn the (Juef^adri, Yupiltepeque and Comapa areas of the eastern 
part of Guatemala by the Ministry of Education and the U.S. 
Agency for International Development. Pr^iminary findings from 
the BVE project are expected to be available by mid-1975. 

Rural development in the Peoples Republic of China; which has 
been ^ extensively promoted, has received less documentation. It 
merits attention as an example of multi-media utilization which 
offers other natioox useful lessons in locally designed, integrated* 
managed and supported education. Hsiang-po Lee has documented 
the Chinese educational experierce as an attempt to ""break the 
rigid mold of traditional format schools and to forge a link 
between educ:alional means and methods of both formal and non- 
format varieties. 

As is the case in Tanzania, to which this paper earlier alludedt 
the beginning of a reconstruction of rural society in China 
preceded the beginning of a new form of rural education. China 
reconstruc:ted a village society, and the village then activiely 
mohied the kind of school ft felt it needed. Rural primary 
'education in China, therefore, is directly relevant to the social 
and economic goals of the commune and villagers take an active 
part in the operation of their learning systems. 



ThrffU«h H variety of instituHntis and facilitii^s, the Chinese 
«;tfmmune (liH(:hr«r«fs tunrl tons such as hanic litenicy, trainiriH and 
leadership. The content ahci timing o! educational prof^iams is 
arranged around the regular farminM activities of rural v»"^f^» 
and aciulls so as not to pull them off the farms and place them in 
srhoot. Much of the emphasis of this education is given to solving 
actual local problems through e\perimentatnm. 

Comniunic;ation media along with channels of interpersonal 
communication have been used extensively and systematically on 
a. massive scale. These media include visual and graphic 
materials such as movies, newspapers, posters, bulletins and 
pamphlets, home visits, sroup meetings, and correspondence 
courses that suppiemenf radio programs. 

Unfortunately, detailed data on the effectiveness and costs of 
the ('.hina experience have not yet been reported. A systematu: 
study of ('hina's efforts, along the lines of ihe Stanford 
evaluation of ITV' in Kl Salvador^ <;r Great Britain's evaluation*' 
of the Open University, would contribute greatly to our 
untierstamiinu of how a combinaticm of media can be effective in 
promoting non-formal education within a rural community set- 
ting 

It is obvnnis fnim the China experience that communication 
media and technology are components within a broader program 
of change. The basic element appears to be change in the com- 
munity itself: change in attitudes toward the schooL a recon- 
sideration of the kind of school or learning a community needs, 
and active participation of the community in bringing the school 
into the ongoing development of the community, 

Tony Dodds (1972) and his colleagues at the International Kx- 
ten-sicm College have published a detailed description of multi- 
media projects in numerous countries giving particular emphasjs 
to those using broadcast mediic**" 

Along with a discussion of rural development, education, and 
the mass media, they present a series of case studies on the Rural 
Forums of Chana, civics education by radio study groups in 
Tanzania, the Tevec Project in Quebec, Canada* the Radio Clubs 
of Niger and the radio schools of Honduras. Case, summaries also 
are include<i fm the tc^leclubs of Krjini;e. television literacy classes 
in Italy. "The Ax£hBP*t^ program which communicated with 
farmers in Great Britain, the use of agriculture extension aids in 
Malawi, film strips and radio in Rwanda, film discussion groups 
in Togo, and a rural family development effort in Wisconsin* 
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In this latter instance, television programs were used as the 
center of the delivery system to assist rural adults to develop 
lifecoping skills relevant to the rural setting. The prefect was 
under Ihe auspices of the Rural Family Development (RFD) Pro- 
ject of Wisconsin University's Extension Service. The RFD 
programs made use of a new magazme format and employed 
techniques and personalities common in popular entertainment 
television. Printed matter was also used to supplement the 
programs. A system of home visits by a staff of trained monitors 
was also instituted to give the all important personal contact and 
provide feedback to the program developers. 

Dodds concludes his survey of multi-media projects indicating 
that "the choice of medium is less important than the content and 
the way it is used/'^ and that the more "glamorous media at 
great expense may be less effective than the caieful integration of 
existing resources/*'** 
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UL TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 

We have now come full circle in our discussion of illustrative 
instani:«»s in which media and technology are being used in non- 
format education programs. The intent has been to present 
highlights of a complex and still relatively uncharted area of in- 
quiry, tf> point out some areas needing further review and study, 
and to offer ideas and suggestions of practical value. 

Rather than attempt to be exhaustive in representing all the 
variety of media use that exists, we have indicated the most common 
patterns and those which to some extent have been documented as 
showing the greatest promise. 

The variety of uses to ^ hich media is being put is varied and ex- 
tensive. Unfortunately, "lere is very tittle good research and 
* evaluation evidence abi t ^he effectiveness of these media* much 
less their cost-effecttvenet>s in non^formal settings. 

Furthermore, it is apparent from our review that although non* 
formal education has a great potential for the use of a variety of 
communication media and technology, the potential has scarcely 
been tapped. While this paper has described a number of creative 
uses of media and technology, one overall conclusion parallels that 
reached by Coombs and his colleagues at the International Council 
for Educational Development in thefr survey of non-format 
education: "It is our overall impression that non-formal education 
as a whole has tended (like formal education) to cling to traditional» 
costly, and inefficient instructional means and methods, failing to 
takd^ sufficient advantage of the alternative technologies 
available/*^^^ In the process of this review, we have identified 
several factors that generally are accepted as influencing* for better 
or for worse, the use of communication media in education. 
Although not necessarily falling into mutually exclusive categories, 
these ''influencing factors*' can be grouped under the following four 
major headings: those factors relating to the process of planning, 
financing and evaluating nonformal education programs using 
madia and technology; those concerning the media per set those 
relating to the context for using the media; arid those focusing on 
the role of the target audience. 

jnuml^g. Finiinciog imd Evaiaatiiig 

11 Nonformal education programs using media and technology 
are doomed to limited success if they start with a technology that 
someone is anxious to use. Planning for the use of media and 
technology must begin with an important educational problem in 
need of solutiotL 



2) C'.nvernment financing iind Rovernmenj organization is not 
fftt* (fUly iHtiisihh' way t«> brin^ alucation to rural reginns. Thr 
'Radio Menscijt^ " projrrt iii Kciuadcir and th« Radio Sutatenza and 
ACPO expertf ncV of C:olombiH show remarkabit* accompUshments 
by deciiralt^d private oryani^iations, which sujJH^st that at some 
«»taHe.s in \hv {b»v*»lopmf*nt pnuirss, private groups may have ad- 
vantages o\er ^Mvernnienta! (iryanizations. 

'^) Too little attention seems to be paitl to the determination and 
riear tietmttinn of «oafs and ofijectives ot non-iormal education pro- 
jects, and ton much to jiimply j?eltinj4 a project operational This is 
particularly evident in projects usinj? media anci technology and no 
<loubt acc:ountH for the negative ima^t^s and disdain of some people 
' toward coninuiniciition media and technohi^y. 

• • 

4 j The !a<:k of a strong evaUiati{m component m most non-formal 
or for that matter formal, education projects has hindered the slate- 
ol-the-art development of learning systen^s with the result that 
errors are re[)eateil and difficulties recur^ in education pwjgrams 
anuinii the worhi. 

ft J Before t>emg mtroduced on a bruad liasis, innovaticms in non- 
formal e{fo«:*itjon should be employ^^H at first ui situations which 
permit r.ftmparaftve .md rf^nlroMed ^valuation of their effectiveness 
and costs, ^ 

i\\ Nfmistnes anci agencies responsible for one or another aspect 
of rural education must c(»mhine their talents to make NFE 
programs work. Professitmal exdusiveness and barriers resulting 
from administrative custom must be overcome. This includes the 
sharing of i;<imm<m facilities and personnel by different programs 
as well as sharing infttrmation about all programs serving people in 
the same area. The tendency to **go it alone" often results in 
friigmenlation. confusion to ihe audience served, higher costs and 
poor results. 

The Media 

7| Communication media and .fducational technology can be 
helpful in most types of ncm-formal education, but thay an' not 
alwayr* iss^ nfiol To paraphrase Schramm, the smaller the pro- 
ject, the less need then* is for media; the bigger, the more costly and 
(omplex the project, the more difficult it is to localize its efforts 
.md. therefore, media and technology can play a crucial role. 

81 Within physical tiinits. any communication medium can 
perform any educational task. Whether one learns more from one 




mediuntthnn from anuther. therefore, depends as much on haiv a 
medium h* usm\ <kH on what medium is.usedJ^*-* 

9) The role of medin is une of accelerating sociai cffiange and 
development, rather than beKinning the process. Media and 
technoiogy are no panacea for development problems. They must be 
considered as part uf the total system of needs, messages and 
resourc:es over extended perioils of time. 

10) If there is one medium better suited for non-formal education 
than others, it is radio because of its wide coverage, relatively low 
unit cost, and its ability to reach beyond literates as well as^beyond 
electrical power mains. Even radio, however, is almost never used 
effectively alcme. It needs to be combined in a teaching-learning 
situation with some personal contact, some opportunity for re- 
sponse and interaction* and usually with some visual stimuli such 
printed texts, posters, newspapers. filmstripSi etc. This com- 
bination IS iiarticularly important in non-formal education because 
the media often are used by other than a highly skilled, trained 
teacher ami far from an organized institution. Thus, a combination 
of media, or better, a combination of media and related 
interpersonal communication, is more effective than any one 
medium alone. 

11} The use of communication media and technology, such as 
radio, simulation and gaming, audio cassettes, and video taping, can 
overcome learning obstacles associated with illiteracy. The efforts 
in Ecuador. Vietnam. Brazil and Guatemala are encoiiraging in this 
respect. Literacy, therefore, need not be the first priority of a rural 
development program. 

12} For successful utilization of media and technology in non- 
formal education, the mvdia must come fo the Uiarnt*r, rather than 
the /eorm;r to thf medio. Put the media where the people 
are—market places, on the job. in the field, buses, trains, etc. 

^ 

!3| The use of communication media and technology in non- 
formal education should not be limitbd\ to dissemination of teach- 
ing-learning information. Media and technology should also be used 
for lasks such as motivation, attitude cha^ige, reinforcement, com- 
munity participation and sheer entertainment. 

The Context 

14) There is no <me perfect medium for non-formal education. 
Rather, each of the variety of media has its own potential and 
limitations. Their effective use requires that they meet the existing 
felt needs of people in a society, with particular attention being 
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given to the local social and political context into which the media 
and t«:hnoloHy must fit. The context into which media are In- 
troduced is of fundamental impijrtance. for unless there are in- 
dividuals and agencies functioning in poor rural and urban settings 
to help change take plac:e. it is improbable that communication 
media and educational technology can be effective. 

15) U a decisicm Ts reached lo use media for mm-formal 
education, the first focus should be on the possible use of in- 
digenous folk media and low-cost technologies that already exist 
within a cquntry. and not on the introduction of new media that are 
beyond the economic or technical grasp of poor countries. Again to 
quote Coombs and his colleagues at the international Council for 
Educational Development, the encouragement of "pipe dreams of 
dramatic educational breakthroughs involving advanced 
technologies such as computerized instruction and satellite 
television can only lead to disappointment and result in slowing 
progress,"'"* It is more realistic to concentrate on communication 
media already available within the country, introducing new media 
only when they are necessary for the attainment of particular 
educational^ goalH. 

Ifi) It is not enough to Iciok only at non-formal education op- 
porlunities when discussing rurtil development. Instead, there is 
need to think of education in a broad sense, regardless of where, 
when or how learning occurs, and in terms of developing integrated 
learninK systems by combining formal, informal, and non-formal 
approachex. 

17) Conmunication media and technology in non-formal 
educational settings must make full use of existing, indigenous 
instituficms and agencies, integrating with them appropriately, if 
they are to perform their proper function. 

18) Kxperiences to date indicate that the most effective use of 
media and technology has been in situations where they have been 
combined with other activities and media in a diversified approach. 
As examples, we have the Open University of Great Britain and the 
"cdmmune" approach of the People's Republic of China." 

19) Different non-formal programs call for quite different types 
and combinations of media, chosen because of differences in th**"^ 
audiences to be served, learning objectives, and most important, the 
conditions under which they operate. 

The Role of the Target Audience 

20) Group listening to broadcast media followed by group dis- 
cussitm is more influential in changing attitudes, beliefs and 
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iH?hHvinrat ir^tentions toward adopting an innovation thTan is group 
listfninK vviituiut liisi ushion. Thu$i, the must potent element in the 
radio forum *s group discussicm and public commitment to action 
after the discussion. The sami- hc»lds true for other low-cost 
technoluj^y. such as auciio cassettes or gaming techniques. 

NonJtumal tulurafiiin prnHiams. whether or not they use 
media and technuloHy. must he chisely tiefl to '^rass-roots" level 
partiripalicm. and not l>e conceived and implemented only by the 
highest levels of the educational system or by cmtside foreign agen- 
cies. 

22] Though country leaders and donor agencies must frequently 
be involved in the development of ie.irning opportunities, mm- 
tiirmal education programs intended to be local in character and 
purpose must invc){ve the people they are intended to serve from the 
very beginning of a project. This local involvement must begin at 
the iiiscusst(in-pl inning stage and continue through the stages of 
miplementalion. evaluation and eventual iiiodification. 

2U) Media and technology have developed tu such a point that 
individuals lelatively untrained in their use can easily* effectively 
and with few mechanical complications produce their own. mes- 
sages and programming materials. Since villagers making their own 
programs is pn?bably one of the most powerful forms of program- 
ming for rural develtipment. the technology, media and resources, 
therefore, should be placed in their hands whenever possible. 

These "influencing factors** have been presented mainly as a point 
of reference and practical guide for those individuals considering 
the use of communicati<m media and technology for nonformal 
education. Any evidence either lending support to these con- 
clusions, refuting them, or restating and clarifying any sections of 
this paper wiiuld be useful to the writer and to the Information 
('enter on Instructifmal Technology. 
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